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Tae obfcurity in which ancient hiftory is involved 
renders it always difficult, and not unfrequently impof- 
fible, to afcertain the time when any body of people firft 
fettled in a country by themfelves as a nation. It is 
certain, however, that the whole world was filled with 
inhabitants at ‘a very early period: The moft ancient 
conquerors, when they travelled into foreign countries, 
always found armies to oppofe them; and hiftory does 
not afford the example of one who met with no other 
enemies than wild beafts or defarts, when he fet out in 
queft of adventures. Nations were neceffarily antece- 
dent to all hiltory ; and, as in former ages, the whole. 
world feems to have been involved in grofs ignorance and 
barbarifm, moft nations were ignorant of the manner in 
which they came into the countries they poffefled, or 
could give only very obfcure and uncertain accounts con- 
cerning it. Hiftory indeed confifts moftly of an account 
of Revolutions, of atterapts at revolution, among different 
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nations; and hence in thofe countries which have been 
the feat of many wars, we always find one nation men- 
tioned under the name of Aborigines, who were.conquer- 
ed, expelled, or deftroyed by another. Of thefe firit in- 
habitants we very feldom have any account; and the 
greater number of revolutions that any country has un- 
derzone, the more obfcure and perplexed is its hiftory. 
‘Thus, in the northern countries of Europe and Afia, 
where there has been many fucceflions of inhabitants, we 
have no hiftory but what is-of a very late date. Of Po- 
land, Ruffia, or Tartary, we know nothing till many cen- 
turies after the Chriftian Aira; though we know that 
thefe countries were, many ages before that time, full of 
inhabitants, who poured down in vaft numbers upon the 
fouthern regions. 

On the other hand, where a nation has long main- 
tained its ground in one country, without having been 
fubjugated by a foreign power, there we may expect a 
diftin@ and authentic hiltory. Thus, in Perfia, Greece, 
and Rome, we have hiftories for a great number of ages; 
and by means of the conquefts made by thofe empires, 
we are likewife made acquainted with the hiftory:of 
many others, of which we would, in ail probability, 
otherwife have been ignorant gven of the names. In 
this refpcét Scotland is not inferior to any nation in the 
world. It has never been conquered by a foreign power. 
It was vifited by the Romans almoft feventecn’ hundred 
years ago; and’that not with a view to people an unin- 
habited defart, but to conquer a people already there ; a 
people numerous and well fkilled in the art of war, fo 
that though very unequally armed, they were by no 
means a contemptible enemy to the Romans themfelves. 
The'e people were governed by a king; and, as neither 
they nor the Romans pretended that this was ‘their ir? 
king, it is plain that the nation muft have exifted’as fuch 
for fome time before ; and how long this time was it is 
impoflible for any perfon to fay. unlels he choofes to give 
credit either to the Scottifh hiftories, or thofe of fome 
other nation. But the misforrune is, that there are no 
contemporary hiftories written by people of other coun: 
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trices, fo that we muft either fuppofe an army of men, 
with a king at their head, to have farted up by miracle, 
to oppofe the Romans, or believe the Scots themfelves 
who fay that their nation exifted upwards of 400 years 
before the arrival of the Romans. 

The account given by the Scottifh hiftorians of the 
origin of their nation has every appearance of authenti- 
city and credibility. It contains no details of the ex- 
-ploits of giants, demigods, nor heroes, with which the 
early hiftories of other nations are ftuffed. It docs not 
even fay that the firft fettlers found the country uninha- 
bited. It declares that the Scots were a colony from 
another nation; that when they came to Scotland they 
found another nation there, againft whom they gradual. 
ly prevailed, and at laft entirely fubdued or almoft ex- 
terminated. This is fimilar to what we are affured has 
happened among other nations; and as there are no 
other accounts, it continued to be believed till near the 
end of the 16th century. The doubts which were then 
fuggefted did not arife from any thing incredible in the 
hiftory of the Scots, or from any newly difcovered hif- 
tory of greater authenticity than what had been feen be- 
fore, but from the treacherous ambition of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who never ceafed attempting to eftablifh her au- 
thority over Scotland ; for which purpofe it was thought 
proper to reprefent Scotland as an upftart nation, which, 
having no claim to antiquity, could have as little preten- 
fion to independence. It was fuggefted in the year 1572, 
by Luddus, that the Scots only came into the country in 
the year 503. The hint was cagerly purfued by the 
Fnglith writers. Camden, the bifhop of St Afaph, and 
Dr Stillingfleet followed him. Archbifhop Uther, and 
the Irifh, embraced the fame opinion, though formerly 
they maintained a different one ; and lately the Scots an- 
tiquarians themfelves have followed their example. A- 
mong thefe laft, Mr John Pinkerton feems to have out- 
done all his predeceffors in zeal againft the antiquity of 
Scotland; and has delivered himfelf in terms fo pedantic, 
infolent, and opprobrious, as certainly deferve the fevereft 
reprehenfion, As he has colleéted all the arguments, 
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howevér, which can be urged on that fide of the quef- 
-tion, we fhall, in this differtation, confider what-has been 
advanced by him, as by confining his arguments. within 
a {mall compafs, the inconfiftency and futility of them 
are more confpicuous tlian when diffufed through large 

volumes. Oar See 
The general method by which Mr Pinkerton propofes 
fo prove his point, is by aflerting that we are not Scots, 
but Pifs, or, as he choofés to term them, Piks, Pihts, or 
Pebts. The Scots are only,a colony of Celtic Cattle, who 
have found means to foift thernfelves in amongft the Piks, 
and of whom the latter ought by all méans to rid them- 
felves, as thefe Castle are of fuch a bad kind as to be ut- 
ferly incapable of improvement. As the Scots were con- 
guered by the Piks, contrary to what our hiftories teach 
us to believe, it follows that the country ought not to be 
called Seotland, but Pikland. 1n explaining the origin of 
the Piks themfelves, he feéms to be greatly at a lofs. In 
fore parts of his work, he tells us that they came from 
an ifland in the mouth of the Danube, named Peuké. He 
quotes Plautus, calling them’ Pici ; and afterwards he 
fells us that the Piks were’ Germans, Swedes, Danés, 
Norwegians, and the only true Scots. The degenerate 
Scots, he inforhs us, were Irifh ; they were the Celts, 
who inhabited part of Gaul}, and néver did, nor never 
can make any improvement, either in learning or arts ; 
and thefe ate the unforturiate Highlanders, whom he 
withes by all means ro" get quit of, by planting colonies 
among them, or indiicing thérn to emigrate. The Celts, 
he tells us, were Scythians, and the words Scot and Scy- 
thian, according to.him, ate fyrionimous. The Norwe- 
gians, Swedes, and’ Danes, were aJ{6 Scythians; but the 
Celts in every refpe& réfembled thé Highlanders, as Ta- 
citus informs us, that thofe whom Agricola faw in Scot- 

land refembled the Highlanders. 

.. On this ftrange rhapfody we muft obferve, that with 
regard to the propriety of the name, whether Scotland ‘or 
Pikland, it is a matter of the utmoft indifference. Whe- 
» ther we are Scots or Piks fignifies nothing to the antiqui- 
ty of the nation. * It‘will {ill remain equally certain, that 
in, 
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in this country there has been, from very remote antiqui- - 


ty, a nation governed by kings of its own, the fucceflion 
of whom has not been broken by any foreign conqueft, 
though for a long time paft they have entirely deferted 
their moft ancient kingdom, and’ have even difdained to 
be feen within its boundaries. If Mr Pinkerton, with 
his Englith and Irifh affociates, can produce an hiftory of 
their Pikland, equally confiftent with that which we have 
of Scotland, the matter will be doubtful ; but while they 
have nothing to bring forward but {craps of old infignifi- 
cant authors, and even thefe perverted and tortured by 
the imaginations of their commentators, it is impoflible 
to give any credit to their hypothefes. . a wit, : 

Mr Pinkerton’s account of the origin of the Piks is al- 
together inconfiftent and abfurd. If they.came from an 
ifland called Peuka, then we are neither Scots nor Piks, 
but Peukes, and the country Peukeland. lf we are, Pici, 
let us be fo, or Germans, Swedes, Danes, or Norwegi- 
ans; but, if we are the on/y true Scots, what is all the up- 
roar about? At this rate we might have begun where we 
have ended, and allowed the Scots to be Scots, and their 
country Scotland. 


The quotation from Tacitus, upon which Mr Pinker.. 


ton withes to found an argument, feems rather, to mili- 
tate againft him. Tacitus fuppofed the people of Scot-' 
land to have been of German origin, from their having 
red hair, large limbs, and blue eyes. Mr Pinkerton, fol- 
lowing the hint of the Roman atithor, fuppofes the High- 
landers to be Celts, on account of their refemblance to 
that nation mentioned by ancient authors. But, if he 
meant to argue that the Highlanders arg Gelts, on ac-. 
count of their perfonal appearance, he ought to find out 
the fame refemblance between the prefent Lowlanders 
and the ancient Piks ; but no fuch thing is to be found. 
The Lowlanders have not all red hair, neither are they 
all of large ftature. People of every fize and eyery com- 
plexion are to be found among them. If, therefore, we. 
maintain that perfonal diftintions may be kept wp for 
many centuries among nations, we-muft'allow that the, 
Piks haye either been exterminated, or fo pi i 
I wit 
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with other nations, that no traces of their national ap. 
pearance now remain. But this is exactly what the hif- 
tory of Scotland relates, viz. that they were fo miferably 
reduced by Kenneth II. that fcarce any veftige of them 
remained, and that whatever had been related concern. 
ing their exploits appeared like mere fable. 

Mr Pinkerton, in an introduétion to his work, has 
given a fhort character of moft of thofe who have writ- 
ten in favour of Scottifh antiquity ; of the merit of which, 
we may judge from the filly witticifm, quoted or invent- 
ed by the author, that “ heat was, till lately, fo ufual 
among us, that fome pretended to know a book written 
by a Scottifh author, by its warmth; fome wags even 
judged by the parched brownefs of the leather cover, a- 
rifing from the heat of the pages.’”? Were this the cafe, 
our author’s writings ought to be hotter than all the 
reft ; for certainly no Scots author, nor perhaps any au- 
thor whatever, can excel him in pedantry, felf-fufficiency, 
and ill-nature. 

With regard to the characters given by Mr Pinkerton 
of the different authors who have fupported the Scottifh 
antiquities, it will be fufficient to obferve, that, with Mr 
Pinkerton, they are men of learning and judgment, or 
the reverfe, juft as he can draw any thing from thcir 
writings in favour of his hypothefis or not; but, leaving 
this detail of the abfurdities of our author, it is time to 
confider particularly the arguments ufed on both fides. 

In favour of the antiquity of the Scottifh nation, it is 
urged, that, according to Czefar, Britain had its priefts 
and druids before his time; that the Gauls owed their 
difcipline and learning to them; and that they had the 
ufe of Greek letters or characters. Thefe druids were 
fucceeded by the firft Chriftian priefts or monks; and, 
as we are very certain that the latter recorded the tran- 
factions of paft ages, fo it is probable that the former 
had done the fame. The druids indeed could neither 
read nor write; but, during the whole fpace of time in 
queflion, wiz. $00 years, it is by no means improbable, 
that the principal events might have been recorded by 
tradition ; and twelve gencrations might have tranfmit- 

ted 
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ted it from one to another. And indeed it is allowed by 
the oppofite party, that this was the office of the fana- 
chies or bards. Befides, it is undoubtedly true, that, at 
the coronation of the Scottith kings, their whole genea- 
logy from Fergus I. was recited by one of thefe peopic ; 
and the like ceremony was ufed at the interment of priu- 
ces, and is yet kept up in many of the Highland iami- 
lies, at marriages, baptifins, and burials. The mona? 
tery of Icolm-kill was founded in 560; and here the 
Scots kings were buried, and their records kept until the 
time of Malcolm Canmore. Hiftories of the Scottith 
kings were alfo compiled and preferved in the religious 
- houfes in Paifley, Scone, Plufcardine, Abercorn, and 
Melrofe ; from all which materials a general hiftory of 
Scotland was compofed by one Veremundus, a Spaniar:!, 
and arch-deacon of St Andrews. This writer is quoted 
by Chambers of Ormond, who wrote his hiftory in 1572, 
by Sir Richard Baker, Joannes Cambellus, who wrote an 
hiftory of Scotland in 1260; and, by T'urgot, bithap of 
St Andrews, who wrote in 1998; but the book itfelf is 
lof. Hence, we may eafily fee in what manner the hif- 
tories of Scotland have been originally collected. The 
firft Chriftian teachers compiled them from the tradi- 
tion of the druids, fanachies, or bards, whofe office it 
was to record the atchievements and reigns of the kings, 
and whofe traditions at that time we mult look upon to 
be equally authentic with written hiftory at this time. 
Veremundus compiled from the records of the monks ; 
and other writers from the fame records, and from the 
writings of Veremundus. As the number of authors in- 
creafed, there is not the leaft doubt that every fucceed- 
ing one would endeavour to excel his predeceflor ; and, 
with this view, the chronicles of abbeys, as well as pub- 
lic records and private charters would be ranfacked. 
Confcious that this had been the cafe, the moft learned 
men of the 16th century, fuch as Erafmus, Gefner, Vol 
fius, &c. paid refpeét to the Scottifh hiftorians ; and it 
was not until they had reccived a new light at the time 
above-mentioned, that the Englith hiftorians declared 
themfelves of a different opinion, Gildas, who wrote a- 
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bout the year 540, fays, that “he never knew any thing 
about the Scots, but what he was forced to borrow from 
beyond feas 3” but, had ‘he known that they were fettled 
in their country only in the year 503, as the modern an- 
tiquaries fuppofe, he muft have been witnefs to their firft 
arrival in Britain; or, at leaft, could not poffibly have 
been ignorant of a tranfaction which was fo very recent. 
In 720, Nennius compiled his hiftory, and informs us 
that it was compiled from other hiftories, and ‘ partly 
from the Scots.” The Scots then had hiftorics as early 
as the days of Nennius; and it is probable that it was 
to fomething of the fame kind that the expreflion of Be- 
da relates, viz. that he could find nothing relative to 
Scotland, but what he had “ from beyond feas ;” b 
which we mutt fuppofe that he meant, what he had from 
the Scots hiftories themfelves ; for the Scots refiding 
beyond the Friths of Forth and eye were counted a 
nation beyond feas. Beda, whofe hiftory reaches to 734, 
accounts the Scots fome of the moft early inhabitants of 
the ifland. ‘The Britons, he tells us, firft poffeffed the 
fouthern parts of the ifland; after them the Piks came 
to the northern parts; and laft of all the Scots, under 
Reuda, made a third nation in that part belonging to the 
Piks. But this Britain was unknown, and not entered 
upon by the Romans till Julius Ca:far’s time. - Accor- 
ding to Beda, therefore, the Scots had a footing in Bri, 
tain before the time of Julius Cafar, and fought along 
with them againft the Romans. ‘This is likewife evi- 
dent from the hiftory of Severus ; for our hiftorian tells 
us that this emperor built a wall to deiend his territo- 
ries againft the unconquered nations, viz. the Scots and 
Piks. Had the Scots indeed been fettled in Britain only 
in the year 503, Beda would never have diftinguifhed 
them as he does by the title of Prifci Incola, “ original 
“inhabitants.” 

Succeeding hiftorians of England fpeak in the fame 
ftrain. Hollinfhed informs us that “ Scotland had, in 
the days of Brutus, two kingdoms, the one called Pid- 
land, and the other Scotland ; which, adds he, I hope no 
wife man will readily deny.” By Caxton we are informed, 

_ that 
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that the king of the Scots affifted Caffibelaunus, a famous 
Britifh priace, who fought againft Czfar. Baleus alfo, 
an author of fome credit, fays that the Scots hiftorians 
“wrote from authentic annals. Another argument is 
drawn-from a paffage of the panegyrift Eumenius in his 
eulogium on the emperor Conttantius, but which being 
the fubject of confiderable difputes among the critics, we 
{hall here give an account of the opinion of both parties 
concerning it: The paffage is as follows. ‘ Quam (Bri- 
© tanniam) Ceefar ille, au€tor veftri nominis, cum Ro- 
“¢ manorum primus intraffet, alium fe orbem terrarum 
“ {cripfit fe reperifle ; tantee magnitudinis arbitratus, ut 
“© non circumfufo oceano, fed complexa ipfum oceanum 
“ yideretur. Sed enim, illa atate, nec Britannia ullis erat 
“‘ armata navigiis ; et Romana res inde jam a Punicis, 
“© Afiaticifque, bellis, ettam recenti ‘exercitata piratico, 
et poftea Mithridatico, non magis terreftri quam na- 
“ vali ufu vigebat. Ad hoc natio, etiam tune rudis, et 
‘ foli Britanni, Pi€tis modo et Hibernis affueta hoftibus 
“ adhuc feminudis, facile Romanis armis fignifque cef- 
“ ferunt.” “ Which ifland (Britain) when that Czefar, 
*¢ author of your title, had firft entered, he wrote that he 
‘¢ had found a new world, imagining it to be of fuch 
‘“¢ immenfe magnitude, that it did not appear to be fur- 
* rounded with the ocean, but to embrace the ocean it- 
“ felf. But yet at that time Britain had not fitted out 
‘¢ any fhips of war; though the Roman affairs flourith- 
“‘ ed both by fea and land; the people being well ac- 
** cuftomed to war on both elements, both by reafon of 
“ their contefts with the Carthaginians and Afiatics, firft 
“ in the war with the pirates, and then with Mithri- 
* dates.” 

Thus far the fenfe is plain, and there is no difpute ; 
the perplexity and difficulty is in that fentence which be- 
gins “ Ad hoc natio, &c.’”? on which Mr Pinkerton has 
the following obfervations. ‘‘ Buchanan propofes to un- 
* derftand ‘ foli Britanni,” in the genitive, “ of the 
Britifh foil ;”” and the meaning would be, “ Moreover 
the nation, then rude, and only ufed to the Pitts and 
Irith of the Britifh foil, (country), enemies even half na- 
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ked, eafily yielded to the Roman arms.” Strange! that 
Buchanan, fo able a Latinift, thould fuppofe Britanni 
here ufed adjeCtively; while Britannici is the only word 
ufed in profe in that way. Britavinus is merely a Briton, 
Britannicus, Britifh. 

It is unfortunately upon the explication of this fingle 
fentence that the whole argument turns; for, if we adopt 
Buchanan’s explanation, which thofe who favour Scot- 
tih antiquity do, it proves that there was at the time 
that Eumenius wrote, (the year 296), an Irifh nation 
dwelling in Britain, as the Scots are faid to have been ; 
but if any other is adopted, it takes off the force of this, 
as the objectors will then fay that the Irifh came only 
from their own country occafionally to affift the Pidts. 

Mr Pinkerton folves the difficulty in the following 
manner: “ In the laft and moft valuable edition of the 
panegyrifts by Schwartzius and Jeger, which appeared 
at Nuremberg in 1779, in two volumes o¢tavo, this fa- 
mous fentence, from an excellent MS. often ufed and re- 
ferred to in that edition, ftands ultimately blamelefs and 
perfect, thus. ‘ Ad hoc natio etiam tunc rudis, et foli 
Briranni, Piétis modo et Hibernis adfueti hoftibus, ad- 
huc Jeminudi, facile Romanis armis fignifque ceflerunt.” 
* Moreover the nation he attacked was then rude; and 
the Britons ufed only to the Piéts and Irifh as enemies ; 
and being yet themfelves but half naked, eafily yielded 
to the Roman arms and enfigns.” 

Thus the argument from Eumenius is fct afide; and 
it muft be owned that, at any rate, it feems to be very 
weak ; for, even granting that the word is ufed in the 
genitive, it will not abfolutely prove the point ; and be- 
fides, it looks abfurd to fay “ /rifh of the Briti/b foil,” 
as if Irifhmen had grown in Britain. The former argu- 
ments, as well as thofe which follow, feem to be much 
more decifive. 

In another paffage of Eumenius, he compliments the 
emperor on having conquered the woods and marfhes of 
the Caledonians. ‘Thefe woods and marfhes are explain- 
ed by Drepanus in his panegyrical oration to Theodo- 
fius, where he calls them the woods and marfhes of the 
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‘Scots. Buchanan and Scaliger are both of opinion that 


‘this paflage is properly rendered; though thofe who 
stake the contrary fide of the queftion, wreft it to another 
tfenfe; as indeed it is impoflible to write any thing fo 
‘plain, or tranflate fo well, that it may not be perverted. 
- ‘The queftion moft difficult to anfwer in this difpute is; 
Lif the Scots are fo ancient, why do not the Roman au- 
‘thors plainly mention them by name, as they do the 
; Gauls, Spaniards, &c.? ‘I'o this however, it is anfwered, 
‘that the Romans never conqucred Scotland, and had but 
‘little knowledge either of the name of the country, or 
“the inhabitants. That Scotland was inhabited even to 
_the very northmoft point, in the time of Severus, is moft 
‘certain; becaufe that emperor undertook the conqueft 
of the nations who dwelt in the moft northerly parts, 
and is faid to have loft 50,000 men in the expedition. 
: Martial and other writers mention two diftin& nations 
‘at that time, the Meatx and Caledonians; Seneca men- 
; tions the Scoto-Brigantines; and Florus, in the well 
‘known verfes upon Adrian, tells that emperor, that he 
‘would not with, like him, to travel through Britain, and 
 fuffer. Scythian frofts; which words, Scythicas Pruinas, are 
‘thought not unreafonabl¢ to mean Scottifh frofts, .and 


i that the word Scythicas, ought to be read Scotticas. This ; 


: feems to be the more probable, that Adrian never was in 
; Scythia, though he certainly was in Britain; or, even if 
_ we fhould allow the word Scythicas to remain, it would 
‘prove that there was a Scythian nation in Britain; for 
: the Romans never called the fouthern Britons Scythians, 
: but faid they came from Gaul; and Tacitus, as we 
7 have already feen, was of opinion that the people of Scot- 
land came from Germany. It might, therefore, natu- 
* rally enough occur to Ilorus, that the people of Britain, 
; who lived fill farther northward than thofe whom Agri- 
' cola vifited, were real Scythians, as Scythia lay to the 
; northward of Germany. 

i At any rate, with regard to this matter, it is cértain, 
! that the Caledonian frofts were remarkable, as they are 
mentioned by the poet Claudian ; and he likewife takes 
notice of the Scots fo frequently and direétly, as inve- 
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terate enemies to the Romans, that fearce any other au- 
thority is neceflary to eftablifh the point. 

Another authority is that of Hegifippus, who brings 
in Ben Gorion a Jew, {peaking to the following purpofe, 
viz, that even Scotland, a country which owed fubjeétion 
to no place upon earth, trembled at the arms of the Ro- 
mans. ‘On this, however, the Englifh antiquaries re- 
mark, that Ireland formerly went by the name of Scotia, 
and confequently that no argument can be brought from 
fuch paflages as this. But this way of reafoning muft 
certainly appear very trifling, when we confider that Ire- 
land never was invaded by the Romans, though Scot- 
Jand moft certainly was; and other authors mention 
the Scots long before the time that they are allowed by 
the Englifh antiquarics to have come into the country. 
Of thefe the two moft remarkable are Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus and Porphyry. ‘The former wrote about the 
year 360, and informs us that the Scots and Pitts haraf- 
fed the country fubject to the Romans ; the latter ufes 
their infidelity as an argument again{t Chriflianity ; for 
he fays, ‘ that neither Britain, a province fertile in ty- 
rants, nor the Scotti/h naticn, know Mofes and the pro- 
phets.” There are {trong proofs alfo, that Pelagius, the 
head of a Chriflian fect, was aScotfman. Jerom aflerts, 
that he was fo, and that he was born in the neighbour- 
hood of Britain; a convincing proof that there were Sccts 
in Britain at that time; and not only fo, but that they 
had been converted to Chriftianity before the year 354. 

The only thing that can render this teftimony in the 
teaft doubtful is, that Jerom, fays Pelagius, was born in 
the neighbourhood of Britain, and not in the ifland itfelf ; 
but in anfwer to this, we muft obferve, that the name 
Britannia was never applied to the whole ifland till the 
conquett of the Pitts by Kenneth IJ. about the year 834. 
Before that time the Roman part of the ifland only was 
underftood when Britain was fpoken of. 

A ftrong objection is brought againft the antiquity of 
the Scots, from the name Scotia being given to Ireland, 
and the inhabitants of both countries called indifferently 
Sects and Irifh, This arofe from a fimilarity of drefs, 
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manners, &c. of both countries. And hence the Irifh 
hiftorians take it into their heads to fay, that Ireland in 
ancient times was called Scotia Major. But this very 
aflertion, as Sir George Mackenzie obferves, deftroys the 
argument ; for, if Ircland ever had this name, it muft 
have been either before the year 1000, or after it. If 
before it, then Scotland muft have at the fame time 
been called Scotia Minor, and confequently, inhabited by 
a nation governed either by kings, or fome kind of laws, 
which would overthrow the hypothefis; but, after the 
ycar tooo, the kingdom was grown to fuch height as to 
carry a confiderable rank among the nations of Europe. 
The 4ect, however, is doubtful ; and there are only two 
teftimonies brought by archbifhop Ufher in fupport of 
thefe appellations. 1. They are made ule of by a pett 
prince of Uliter in a letter to pope John XXII. The 
fentence is, “ Befides the kings of Lefer Scotland, who 
all came from our Greater Scotland.” 2. ‘There is a pa- 
tent of Sigifmund the emperor direéted, ‘* To the con- 
vent of the Scots, and Irifh of Greater Scotland in Ratif- 
bon.’ But no perfon can believe that Ireland, as late as 
the 14th century, was called Greater Scotland ; fo that 
thefe expreflions muft be fuppofed to have originated 
merely from the imagination of the writers at the time, 
on account of the fimilarity of manners, &c. in the peo- 
ple. It is certain, however, that, in the writings of an- 
cient authors, Scotland and Ireland are frequently con- 
founded with one another. ‘Thus the Irifh are by Oro- 
fius called Scoti in the year 417; in the feventh century 
we are told by Hfidore Hifpalenfis, that Scotland was the 
fame with Ireland; and, in the year ro1o, we hear of 
Beaunus, bifhop of Aberdeen, in Ireland. 

A great difpute now takes place about the meaning of 
this name of Irifh being given to the inhabitants of Scot- 
land, which fome will have to be derived from Irvine, a 
part of Scotland now fuppofed to be Strathearn, while 
others imagine that it was really from Hibernia the 
ifland. Certain it is, however, that this confufion, 
though it cannot affect the ancient hiftory of any king- 
dom, is made an handle for reducing that of Scotland to 
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a very modern date. {It can prove nothing but that. the 
Scots were the fame people with the Irifh; but whether 
Scotland was peopied from Ireland, or Ireland from Scot- 
land, cannot from thence by any meatis be concluded. 

The origin of the Piéts is no lefs obfcure than that of 
the Scots. ‘Tacitus, if we fuppofe it was the Pids whom 
Agricola encountered, fuppofes them to have been Ger- 
mans; others derive their origin and their name from 
the Pictories in France; others fuppofe them to have 
been Scythians or Thracians ; but the moft probable o- 
pinion feems to be, that they were no other than Britons, 
and that being accultomed to paint their bodies, they had 
their name of Pits from this circumflance. The only 
difficulty that occurs in this fuppofition is, that, according 
to it, all the people in Britain fhould at firft have had the 
famc name, for all of them painted their bodies. ‘To 
this, however, it may be anfwered, that the Britons, who 
were at firft very rude and barbarous, became by degrees 
much more civilized under the Romans ; of confequence 
they would Jay afide their barbarous cuftoms, and paint- 
ing thcir bodies among the reft ; while thofe who dwelt 
in the more northerly parts, not having the fame advan- 
tages, continucd in the fame ftate as before. It is, how- 
ever, remarkable, that no ancient author informs us what 
was the name which cither the Britons, Pitts, Caledoni- 
ans, or any other Britifh nation, gave to themfelves. It 
1s mofl probable that the word Scoti was a corruption of 
Sethe, as people of fuch barbarous manners might well 
be fuppofed to come from Scythia, the moft barbarous 
country at that time known in the world. 

We mutt now take fome notice of the arguments ad. 
duced by Mr Pinkerton on the contrary fide ; whofe ex- 
travagant pretenfions to learning muft undoubtedly fet 
him at the head of the whole party. He begins with 
treating all his countrymen in the moft contemptuous 
manner that can be imagined. He tells us, that it is im- 
poliible to condefcend upon one writer in Scotland, ‘* who 
(not to mention Exupition), can even bear the appella- 
tion of /carncd, in the common atceptation of the word.” 
‘This undoubtedly is faid with a defign to make his own 
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performance appear of greater confequence, yet he allows 
in the very next page that their are three learned ‘works 
; done by Scotfmen, viz. Dempfter’s Rofinus, his Etruria, . 
‘and Blackwell’s Inquiry into the life and writings of 
Homer. As the Scots have no learning, neither have 
they any invention. “ We cannot, fays he, like Den- 
mark, boaft of a Tycho Brahe, nor like Sweden of a 
| Linneeus, nor like Poland of a Copernicus ;” but what a 
mercy it is, that Scotland has produced Mr Pinkerton, 
the Pick, whofe admirable performance is fufficient at 
once to wipe off all our difgraces, and to fupply all our 
defects. Let us hear then what this redoubted champion 
has to fay for himfelf. 

“ The Celts, (fays our author), were the moft ancient 
inhabitants of Furope. Before the time of Czefar, they 
were reduced to a third part of Gaul, and the weftern 

_ part of Britain and Ireland. But before they were ex- 

pelled by the Scythians of Afia, they appear to have 

held the moft of Europe. The Cimmerii, driven by the 

Scythians from the Euxine, were the fame with the Cim- 

bri, and the Gimbri were Celts, The Celts being ex- 

- pelled by the Scythians, and driven into the weftern ex- 
tremities of Kurope, about 500 years before Chrift, are 
mentioned only by the earlicft writers of Greece as a 
people living far to the weft. The marks of their former 
refidence, however, are evident in the names of hills and _ 
rivers. ‘Chefe in Scotland are very often called the Welth 
or Cumraig. ; 

“¢ 'Yo give this fact full weight, we muft remark, that, 
according to Beda, the Pits were Scythians, (a name by 
Joniandes, and other writers in the middle ages given to 7 
the Scandinavians), and, according to Tacitus, Germans. 
Both accounts therefore concur in making them Scythi- 
ans or Goths, fo that the Celtic names cannot be theirs. 
The Dalriads, or prefent Highlanders, were only a paltry 
Irith colony, never extended beyond Argyle, till a late 
period. Nor could the names be theirs, fince the Welth 
differs widely from the Irifh ; of confequence they muft 
belong to a nation preceding both. 


“ The 
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« The Irith call their tongue Gaelic, or Gaulifh; and 
the Welth call theirs Cumraig, (Cimbric we fuppofe). The 
Celts confifted originally of two vaft divifions, the Gael, 
or Gauls, who held all Gaul, and the Cimbri who held 
all Germany. As the fourth part of Britain was firft 
peopled by Gael, who were afterwards expelled by Cumri 
from Germany ; whence there is reafon to infer, that the 
north part of Britain was firft peopled by Cumri from 
Jutland. For the paflage from the Cimbric Cherfonele 
to North Britain, through open fea, was far more ealy 
than from the fouth of Britain to the north, through vaft 
forefts. Sea, far from hindering, promotes favage co- 
lonization ; and late navigators have found iflands, in 
the Pacific Ocean, five or fix hundred miles from each 
other, all peopled by one race of men. Where men and 
fea are found, canocs are alfo found, even in the earlieft 
ftate of fociety; and the favage Fins and Greenlanders 
perform far longer navigations than from Jutland to Scot- 
land. The length of Britain is fo great from fouth to 
north, that, to populate the latter from the former mult 
have been a work of many ages; whereas the paflage 
from Germany is open and eafy. The Piks, as hall be 
fhown afterwards, came from Norway to Scotland ; and 
analogy may infer that the firft Celtic inhabitants of the 
latter country proceeded from the north of Germany. 

“ The Cimbri held Scotland till the Piks came and 
expelled them ; an event which happened about two bun- 
dred years before Chrift, as fhall be afterwards fhown. 
Thé Celtic nations had been driven to the weft of Gaul, 
Britain, and Ireland, by the Scythians or Goths, at lealt 
three hundred years before Chrift, (which of thefe two 
dates are we to believe)? and their remains were fo in- 
termingled with their conquerors, that their manners 
were half Gothic, even before the Chriftian ZEra,‘and 
have always been getting more and more fo. [ence no 
account of real Celtic manners or language can be reco- 
vered. But, from everv argument of ancient authority, 
and of their manners recorded by fucceeding authors of 
the middle ages, and exifting at this day, the ancient 
Celts muft have been mere favages. When the Scythi- 
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ans poured into Europe from the fhores of the Euxine, 


,the Celts were to them as the favages of America to the | 


, European fettlers. ‘The Fins and Celts were the-fole in- 
jdigena (original inhabitants) of Europe ; and the man- 
‘ners of the Laplanders alone can afford any analogy 
‘whereby to judge of thofe of the real Celts. This cen- 
;tury has been overwhelmed with nonfenfe concerning 
} Druidifm, and Druidic monuments, as being univerfal 
among the Celts. Druidifm, as we know from Cefar, 
‘ was a late invention in South Britain ; 3 and it was totally 
‘ abolifhed by ‘Tiberius. It was palpably Phoenician, and 

was taught by the Phoenicians to the inhabitants of Corh- 
‘ wall, where they traded for tin ; nor is there a fingle au- 
‘ thority, in all antiquity, for its ever extending, during 
‘the century or fo that it exifted, beyond the ifland of 
Mona or Anglefey, and the Garonne, or fouthern boun- 
daries of Celtica in Gaul. ‘lacitus knew of no Druids 
either in Germany or Caledonia; and there is not a 
fhadow of authority for Druids in Ireland. Druidic mo- 
numents form another idle dream of antiquifts; but the. 
Celts had no monuments any more than the Fins, or fas 
vage Africans or Americans; and thofe monuments are 
really Gothic, and are common in Scandinavia and Ice- 
Jand, where no Druids were known. ‘Thofe ignorantly 
called Druidic temples, are Gothic courts of jultice, ufed 
for that purpofe in Scandinavia and Iccland, down to a 
late period.” 

Such is the account given by this very learned author. 
Some parts of it depend on a differtation at the end of his 
work ; and of this differtation, which ought certainly to 
: have been at the beginning, it is neceflary that we fhould 
ee take fome notice, before we. give any formal anfwer to 
# the arguments he has adduced. In this he fays, “ that 
: there are fuch grounds as fo remote an event can afford 
: to believe that the Peukini, who by all accounts proceed- 
ed from the ifle of Pewke in the mouth of the Danube, 
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were originally the Piki of ancient Colchis. Thefe Pik 


"are placed by Pliny between the river Don and the Caf- . 


pian Sea, and were remarkable in ancient fable. Accord. 
; ing to Nonnus, they were the Griffins, againft whom the 
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Arimafpi fought to get the guarded gold. Plautus cele- 
brates their golden mountains,” (which if they poflefled, 
they certainly acted very imprudently when they came to 
Scotland). “ On the Argonautic expedifion, 1263 vears 
before Chrift, a party of Colchians, purfuing the Argo. 
nauts without fuccels, fettled at the mouth of the Da. 
nube. ‘Lhe kingdom of Celchis was anciently very large 
and powerful, and included many nations. Of thete it 
is highly probable that the Piki were one; and were 
thofe Colchian fubjects who were fent in purfuit of the 
Argonauts. If the Piki were the real anceitors of the 
Peukini, and fettled in Peuke 1263 years before Chrifl, 
they might eafily, in the courfe of lefs then zoo years, 
populate the {pace between Peuke and the Baltic, and, 
palling the Baltic, potlefs the fouth of Scandinavia more 
than sco years before Chrift; a period, about which it 
would aprear that Yheir Scythic brethren had peopled 
all Gerniany to the Britith feas. 

Tacitus, the firfk writer who mentions the people of 
Caledonia, or Piks, expreffes his opinion that they were 
of German origin. Bada iclls us they came froin Scy- 
thia, a name which Jornandes, about 530, had given to 
Scandinavia; and which continued to be applied to that 
country till the cleventh century, when the fpecial deno- 
minations of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, became 
known to Europe. All the other ancient writers who 
mention the origin of the Piks, derive them from Scan- 
dinavia; fo that no doubt can remain, fave with fuch 
thallow dreamers as {peak of opinions, when they fhould 
{peak of facts, and prefer their own weak conccits to that 
pofitive evidence, upon which alone all ancient hiftory 
{tands. . 

“ Scandinavia was, by the Romans, who only kuew a 
{mall part of its fouthern ceafls, efleemed, not improper- 
ly,a German ifland. It is indeed more properly a vait 
ifland than a peninfula; as its extent is fo great, and the 
part that connects it with the Continent fo narrow. For, 
all the fouth, weft, and north quarters are furrounded 
with fea; and, on the eaft, the lakes of Ladaga and 
Onega are connected by large rivers, or rather outlets ; 
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and between the lake Onega and the ‘White Sea, being 
the only part where there is a paflage into Scandinavia 
by Jand, there is another lake and river rendering that 
{ingle paflage not above two miles broad. 

«© This vaft ifland appears to have been firlt peopled 
by Fins and Laplanders, whom Jdre thinks the firft in- 
habitants of the whole. But there is great reafon to 
fuppofe, that thefe people, being from the eaft, had not 
extended farther weft than their prefent bounds, when 
they were {topped by the Scythians or Goths from the 
fouth; for there are no Finnifh or Laplandic names in 
Norway, though, had there been any fuch given to ri- 
vers or mountains, they muft have, in fome cafes, re- 
mained. 

“ Now, it can clearly be fhown that Scandinavia was, 
down to a late period, nay is at prefent, almoft overrun 
with enormous forefts, where there was no room for po- 
pulation, Adam of Bremea, who wrote in the eleventh 
century, inftruéts us, that, even in Denmark, ‘the fea- 
coafts alone, at that time, were peopled, while the inner 
parts of the country were one vaft foreft. Lf fuch was 
the cafe in Denmark, we may guels that, in Scandinavia, 
even the fhores were hardly peopled. Scandinavia is 
alfo a moft mountainous region; and, among a barbaric 
and uninduftrious people, the mountains are almoft un- 
peopled. 

“ That the fhock which drove the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones out of the north of Germany muft have come from 
the north of their pofleflions is clegr ; for, had it pro- 
ceeded from the fouth, they mufl_ have been driven into 
Scandinavia. In other words, the Scandinavians muft 
have expelled the Cimbri and ‘leutones ; and it is rea- 
fonable to infer, of courfe, that they took their feats. 
Hence it appears, that Jutlaid, and the Danith ifles, were 
peopled with Goths from Scandinavia, and not from 
Germany. 

* In tact, the only colcnics that ever went from Scan- 
dinavia, were the Piks into Scotland, the oppofite fhore, 
the Dances into Denmark ; and, at alate period, the Nor- 
mans into France ; and a few {mall colonies into Iceland 
and the neighbouring ifles.” Our 
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Our author next goes on to. prove, in the following 
a that the Piks came from Scandinavia. 

. We are informed by Torfceus, (who muft furely be 
a eu antiquary if he fays any thing that can be 
conftrued into a fupport of Mr Pinkerton’s fyftem), 
that anciently a country of Norway was called Vika, 
and the adjacent iflands the Vikr ifles. ‘This country 
comprehends the modern government of Agethus, and 
is about 200 miles long, and too broad. “ It is re- 
markable,” fays Mr Pinkerton, “ that it lies on the eaft, 
and not on the welt of Norway, where one would na- 
turally imagine that the government of Bergen, being the 
whole fouth-welt part of Norway, and ftretching along 
the weftern ocean, would have been the natural parent of 
thefe Piks who croffed that {mall tra€t of ocean which 
lies between Norway and Scotland. But thefe ailairs do 
not happen in fuch forinal order; elfe the Dutch, and 
not the Jutes, Saxons, and Angles, would have feized 
England. It may, however, well be inferred, that, in 
times preceding any Sagas, or other mei norials of Nor- 
wegian hiltory, the whole Norwegians were called Pibtar, 
as being Peukini ; though afterwards this name only re- 
mained to a great part, as Effex and Middlefex, or aft 
Saxony and Middle Saxony, remain names of counties in 
England, though not a quarter of the ancient dominions 
of the daxons in that country. Be this as it may, it is 
fufficient to fhow, that the ancient Vika itretched along 
that fea which is to the fouth of Norway, to the extent 
of about 150 miles ; for Vi4-Siden, or the Vik-Side, {pread, 
even in the time of ‘Yorfocus, dowa to Bahus on the ealt. 
Here were 150 miles of fea-coaft open to the people of 
Vika, dircQdy oppolite to the north of Scotland, and only 
about 240 miles from it. 

“ ‘flere are no Savas, or northern hiftorians, older 
than the cith century. Arius Frodi, the firft hiflorian, 
is of the feelfth, and Snerro Sturlefon, of the thirteenth. 
The hiltory cf Norway is therefore very obfcure till we 
come to the yeer goo; when Harold Harfag gre, one of 
the petty Norwegian kines, conquered ten or twelve o- 
ethers, and thus became malter of all Norway; and, 
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among the conquered kingdoms, Torfceus mentions that 
of Vika. The fame author defcribes Vik-Siden, a great 
part of the coaft of the ancient Vika, yet retaining that 
name, as a beautiful country ornamented with large 
plains, thick woods of fir, and moderate hills, that, fwel. 
ling down to the fhore, are interfected with large and 
fmall creeks. : 

“© ‘Lorfoeus, in his hiftory of Norway, is quite full of 
Vika as a country of Norway, and as bordering on the 
fouth-fea, the molt expofed to invafions. Of its kings, 
however, there are few, of which even the names are 
known ; and the whole hiftory of Norway, prior to the 
year yoo, borders upon Romance. It is fufficient to ob- 
ferve, that the names Vik, and Vikar, can be traced in 
Scandinavia, fo as to fhow that they muft have been once 
much fpread. Vikra in Sweden, is a tract of Ofrogothia, 
four miles long, and one and an half broad. In F fthonia, 
on the fouth-welt fhore of the Baltic,-is another Vikia, 
twelve miles long, and ten broad. ‘hele finall {pots 
being in the direct road in which the Peukini, proceeded 
into Scandinavia, fhows it te be not altogether unreafon- 
able to fuppole that they took their names from fome of 
thefe people fettled there in their paflage to Norway. 

3. “ Scandinavia, as has already been obferved, was 
always mountainous and ill peopled; neverthelefs it has 
fent forth colonies to Scotland, Denmark, France, Ruf 
fia, Iccland, and Greenland, Ireland, the Hebrides, and 
Orkneys. Now it is remarkable, that, in the three firft 
of thefe colonics, the name of Vikar, the chief people of 
ancient Norway occurs. ‘he Piks bear it exprelsly, with 
the mere change of a labial letter, viz. Pikar inftead of 
Vikar ; tor the northern nations, fond of clofe and hard 
founds, as the cold climate renders their fibres rigid, and 
makes them peak much through the tecth, or, with as 
clofe lips as poflible, naturally preferred the clofe. V to 
the open P, and thus changed the ancient Vikar to Pikar. 
The Jutes are, by the northern nations, called Yeuts, and 
Jutland, Yeutland ; but this country was anciently called 
Vitland, or Pitlan-l, and its inhabitants Vits, or Pits Nor 
was this appellation of Vits or Pits confined to Jutland, 
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but extended even to the Danith iflands; for Meurfius 
informs us, that, in ancient times, Zealand, the grand 
feat of the Danifh monarchy, Langland and Mona were 
called Vit/lett, or the ficld of the Vitts. In the third colony 
of the Normans in France, though later than the two 
former r by a thoufand years, and not caufed by an over- 
flow of people, but merely by numbers of the Norwegians 
leaving their country, where Harold Narfagre exercifed 
the tyranny of an univerfal conqueror, we “{till find this 
eminent name. Tor the province of Picardie, the deriva- 
tion of the name of which has baflled all the French an- 
tiquaries, was the earlicft fettlement of the Normans in 
France, who thence went to beficge Paris, and afterwards 
acquired Normandy. But Picardy, being actually feized 
and poffefled by them for fome time before they gained 
Normandy, it was not included in the grant of that pro- 
vince. becauf: it was already theirs by full conqueft and 
pofefion. The name of Picardy is unknown till the 
thirteenth coutury, when Guillaume de Naugis firft ufes 
it, as Matthew of Paris, under the ycar 1229, {peaks of 
the Picards who border on Flanders. It was about the 
year goo, that Gange Ilrolf, or Rollo the Walker, (fo 
called, becaufe no horfe could fupport his weighty {ta- 
ee Norwegian earl, who as not difhonourable in that 
e, practiced piracy, landed and rava sged a part of Vika. 
Tarai Harfagre, the new menarch of all Norway, ba- 
nifhed Rollo, who firft paffed to the weftern ifles of Scot- 
land, then invaded England, but without any fuccels ; 
and at laft went to Neultria, the prefent Normandy, in 
France. After ravaging a great part of the north of 
France, and befiesing Paris, at length a treaty in gi2 
was made, by which all Normandy was yielded to Rollo 
and his followers. It was in 1205 that Normandy was 
reunited to France by Philip Auguftus; and it is re- 
markable, that the name of Picardie firft begins to ap- 
pear at this time. Thi: feems owing to the writers of 
the Norman hittory being l'renchmen, and other foreign- 
ers, who ufed a general name for the whole people. But, 
when the French had gotten poffeffion and complete 
knowledge of the countiv, they found that the inhabit- 
ants 
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ants of the eaftern part called themfelves Picars, and ufed 
that denomination for them in courfe.” 

We have now the whole of the effential part of Mr 
Pinkerton’s book on the antiquities of the Scots and Pitts. 
It is impoffible for the moft fuperficial reader not to per- 
ceive’ that he frequently contraditts himfelf; that he 
founds upon the moft uncertain and fabulous parts of 
-hiflory, and very often upon the mere refemblance of 
words to one another, two fpecics of evidence, which, on 
other occafions, he treats with the utmoft contempt. Jn 
fome cafes he confounds almoft all the nations of antiqui- 
ty ; and in others makes the moft ridiculous diflin@tions. 

‘!'o expofe fully the whole of Mr Pinkerton’s rhapfody 
in the manner it deferves, would require. a much larger 
fpace than can be {pared for this differtation. We muft 
therefore content ourfelves with pointing out fome of the 
molt glaring abfurditics. 

In fpcaking of the Piks, he in one place mekes them 
Scythians, Germans, Goths, and Scandinavians ; and he 
quotes Jornandes, faying, that the Scandinavians were 
scythians. But, if we are allowed thus to confound na- 
tions together, we may find a falvo for every contradic- 
tion we choofe to affert. Nay, by referring the whole 
human race to Adam or Noah, we may at once unite all 
nations that ever did or will exift. 1t is moft evident, 
that the Romans diftinguifhed the Germans from the 
Scythians, and both of them from the Goths. ‘The Goths 
were not heard of in the time of Tacitus; and Scandina- 
via only came to be called Sexthia in the middle ages. It 
is alfo worthy of remark, that Mr Pinkerton, upon other 
occafions, calls Jornandes a filly writer ; though, when it 
ferves his turn, he quotes him as very good authority. - 

In the deta:l cur author gives of the migration of the 
Piks, we are lvit without any authority whatever but his 
own bare aflertion, or rather improbable conjefture. He 
fuppoles that a favage nation would rather crofs the fea 
in quell of unknown countries, than traverfe woods in 
the fearch of a peaceable abode in that where they were. 
Hut this docs not by any means appear to be the cafe. 
People, whether lavage or civilized, do not very readily 
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embark on the boundlefs ocean in queft of imaginary re- 
gions, which every country mutt be to thofe who never 
heard of it. Some favages there have been, fituated in 
remote iflands, who never heard of any country but their 
own, and thefe never imagined that there was any other. 
Such were the inhabitants of the Canary iflands, when 
thefe iflands were redifcovered by the Spaniards. ‘hele 
were as favage a race as ever exifted, yet they never 
thought of any other country than their own, nor did they 
believe that it exifted. In like manner the American fa- 
vaces, though in a moft degenerate flatc, did not hefi- 
tate at traverfing the immenfe forefts of America, though 
they never attempted a fea-voyage. ‘The reafon of this is 
evident ; namely, that there was no country within fight 
of them; their canoes were by no means fit for fuch un. 
dertakings ; and, unlefs the countries be within fight of 
each other, we may very readily believe that none wil] 
ever be difcovered by people in a very favage ftate, if the 
difcovery be not made by mere accident. As the fouthern 
part of Britain, therefore, is within fight, or very nearly 
fo, of France, there is every reafon in the world to be- 
lieve that the former was originally peopled from France. 
But it was otherwife with Denmark and Scotland; and 
therefore we mufl fuppofe, cither that the inhabitants of 
Jutland difcovered our country accidentally, or that they 
did not fettle there until they had an account of it from 
fome other nations. But we have no proof of the former 
of thefe fuppofitions, and the latter is contrary to Mr 
Pinkerton’s bypothefis ; for other nations could not hear 
of the country until it was peopled, and had begun to 
make fome figure in the world; fo that the only rational 
hypothefis is, that the northern parts of the ifland were 
peopled from the fouthern. 

The cbje€tions made by Mr Pinkerton to this fcheme 
are entirely frivolous and chimerical. Civilized people 
are obftructed by woods much more than favages, who 
conftantly live in them. When Czefar came among the 
Britons, he found them dwelling, and having even their 
cities in woods. Being at that time ina ftate of con- 
tinval warfare with one another, we can have little doubt 
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that the vanquifhed, or weaker parties, would gradually 
remove farther and farther to the northward, until there 
was no farther {pace to receive them. It is likewife wor- 
thy of notice, that the farther they were feattered, the 
more favage would they become; for, when people are 
confined within narrow bounds, they are forced to unite, 
and to perform fome of the focial duties of life through 
fear of one another, fhould no other motive influence 
them. Hence alfo they foon begin to cultivate fome art 
or fcience, for men mult have employment of fome kind 
or other ; and when prevented from doing mifchief, will 
do good rather than be idle. ‘Thus, in the fmall iflands 
of the South Sea, the people, though uncivilized, appear 
much lefs favage than on the vaft continents of America 
or New Holland ; on which laft they are funk fo deep in 
favage barbarifm, that they feem to be in a manner inca- 
pable of civilization. 

‘The only thing in which our author appears confiftent 
with himfelf throughout his whole performance, is in 
railing again{ft the Celts; though, when he begins to 
give any hiftorical account of them, his inconfiftency be- 
comes ‘no lefs manifeft than in other cafes. He tells us, 
for inftance, in one fentence, that there is no account 
of their manners to be got, as they were half Gothic 
from the earlieft hiftory of them; and in the next we 
are informed that they were like the Finns, or favages of 
America. But, unlefs he knew the manners of the Celts, 
it ig altogether impoflible that he fhould know whether 
they were like the Finns or not. Another contradic- 
tion is his telling us that their manners were half Go- 
thic; though he had juft before faid that no account of 
their manners was to be had; yet all at once, as if by 
miracle, we know one half of them. As he owns, there- 
fore, that the manners of the Celts were half Gothic, we 
cannot tell whether this mixture of Gothicifm might 
have enabled them to raife fome monuments, even though 
they would not have done fo as Celts. 

Thus our author has found means to fill Britain and 
Ireland with a kind of mongrel nation, which may occa- 
fionally be cither Welfh, Scythians, Goths, Irith, or Scots, 
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as he pleafes; but this is not fufficient. In accounting 
for the origin of the Piks in the manner already quoted, 
he tells us that the antiquities of a nation are either poe- 
tical or hiftorical; the former being neither true nor 
falfe ; on which account he requefts his readers to attend 
to this diftinction, that they may not accufe the author 
of lending hiforical faith to poetical evidence ; and after 
this very curious exordiuin, he procecds in the manner 
we have already quoted. 

In his account of Scandinavia, which all the world 
knows to be a peninfula, he labours hard to prove it to 
be an ifland, becaufe it would anfwer his purpofe better 
to have it fo. ‘The narrow neck which connects it with 
the Continent, is two hundred and eighty miles broad ; 
and if we trace the courfes of rivers, we may by their 
means prove that the whole world is no other than a 
clufter of iflands. He tells of the cold of the climate 
being fo fevere, that the inhabitants could not pronounce 
the word Viker, but changed into Pikar. But if this be 
true, how came the word Pikar into exiftence? Was it 
not an invention of the Scandinavians ? Was the country 
lefs cold when this word was coined than it is now? or 
was Pikar their fummer name, and Viker their winter 
one? With equal abfurdity docs our author infinuate, 
that the two firft colonies fent out by the Scandinavians 
were caufed by the too great numbers ef people contain- 
ed in the country, when, in other places.of his work, he 
uniforn:ly maintains that it was barren, mountainous, 
and incapable of fupporting many inhabitants. ‘ Scan- 
dinavia, (fays he), is one of the moft mountainous re- 
gions in the world; and fuch countries are always thin- 
ly inhabited, as it always has been, and is at prefent.” 
Notwithftanding this paucity of inhabitants, however, 
Ahis moft extraordinary author informs us that a coloay 
of the Scandinavians cxpclled from their feats the Cim- 
bri and Yeutones, who mvaded Italy. ‘To do this was 
certainly no caly matter; for the number of thefe bar- 
barians appear to have been incredible. Alter ravaging 
Spain, and fighting the Romans in that part of the world, 
by which their original number mult undoubtedly have 
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been diminifhed, the Teutones alone were defeated by 


Marius, the Roman general, with fuch flaughter, that 
their bones were ufed for fences to vineyards in that part 
of the country. The Ambrones, a nation in alliance with 
them, were defeated with the lofs of 70,000 killed on 
the field of battle, befides thofe who were taken prifo- 
ners. Yet ftill the Cimbri remained like a cloud of lo- 
cults in number. ‘Their infantry alone, when drawn up 
in order of battle, (and clofe they muft have been, as 
they tied themfelves clofe together with cords to keep 
them from breaking their ranks), occupied thirty fur- 
longs fquare. Now, though this multitude was van- 
quilhed by the fuperior difcipline and military fkill of 
the Romans, yct we have no reafon to imagine that the 
Scandinavians poffeffed equal advantages with them. If 
they overcame the Cimbri, therefore, we muft fuppofe 
that it was rather by dint of fuperior numbers, than fu- 
perior valour ; and no colony upon earth ever equalled 
half the number. : 

Our author labours to prove that the Cimbri, who are 
fuppofed to have inhabited Denmark, muft have been 
driven out by the Scandinavians, becaufe they travelled 
fouthward ; but it remains to be proved that they were 
driven out by any body. The circumftance is related by 
no hiftorian, nor does Mr Pinkerton aflign any other rea- 
fon for his fuppofition, than that they took a foutherly 
route. But we may very cafily afgn a reafon why they 
took this direction rather than any other, without being 
urged by a foreign enemy. ‘Lhe Roman empire had by 
this time atrained a great licight of power ; the northern 
barbarians could not but hear of this, and there can be 
no doubt that exaggerated reports would be brought 
them of the wealth and cafe in which the fubjeéts of that 
empire lived. To potlefs themfelves of this wealth, and 
to conquer fuch a mighty empire, were motives natural 
cnough to induce barbarians to leave their country; and 
it feems moit probable, that the whole nation did fo, and 
left their own country almoft defolate. 

Our author, not contented with giving us an account 
of the Piks in their progrefs from the ifle of Peuke to 
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Scandinavia, prefents his readers with a differtation on 
the origin of the Scythians or Goth; fo that we may 
know certainly the very ultimate fource of this favourite 
nation. In this, however, he is in no {mall danger of mak- 
ing all nations Scythians ; nor indced is all his art quite 
fuficient to extricate him from the dilemma. “ That 
moft learned father of the church, Epiphanus, (fays he), 
in his work againft Herefius, near the beginning, divides 
religious error into four great periods. 1. Barbar:{m; 
2. Scythifm ; 3. Hellenifm, or Grecian error; and, 4. 
Judaifm.” He alfo fays the Scythians were of thofe who 
built the tower of Babel; and his Scythifin extends from 
the flood to this latter event. Eufebius, in his chronicle, 
p- 13. puts the Scythians as the immediate defcendants 
of Noah, down to Senig his feventh defcendant ;*that is 
a {pace of 400 years, as generations are computed at that 
period of longevity. ‘Dhis was the Scythian age, the 
moft ancient after the flood ; the Scythifm of Epiphanus, 
for his barbarifm was before the ficod. FEufebius alfo 
tells us, that, from the deluge to the building of the tower 
of Babel, Scythifm prevailed. ‘The Chronicon Pafchale, 
p. 23. makes’ barbarifm precede the deluge ; then Scy- 
thifm, Hellenifm, and Judaifm, as Epiphanius. 

“¢ Perhaps it may be thought that thefe ecclefiaftic au- 
thorities prove too much, as they mark the whole jume- 
diate defcendants of Noah as Scythians; as by fcripture 
account they are fprung trom Noah. But it is the line 
of Shem down to Serug, and not of Ham or Japhet, who 
are marked as Scythians ; and Shem was reputed the fa- 
ther of Afia, as Ham of Africa, and Japhet of Europe.” 

Now we are ftept forth into antiquity indeed! but in 
the way in which our author argues from fcripture, we 
may very cafily difcern the fame fhuffling and want of 
candour which difgrace his writings in other refpeéts. 
As we have already taken notice of his giving a good or 
bad charatter of profane authors, according as they ap- 
peared to favour his hypothcfis or not, fo he treats the 
fcripture. We have juft now feen him quoting the fa- 
cred writings as an authority, and we prefently find him 
contradi€ting the very-paflages on which his own argu- 
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ments depend. The exiflence of Noah, Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet, is only related in fcripture ; and this fcrip- 
ture-hiftory is connected with the flood; an event which 
the wife and /earned Pinkerton denies. ‘“ ‘The flood, 
(fays he), is now reputed a Jocal event. The lateft and 
beft natural philofophers pronounce the flood impoffible ; 
and theirgreafons, grounded on mathematical truth, and 
the immutable laws of nature, have my full affent.” 

On this laft paffage it is neceflary to obferve, that, be- 
fore Mr Pinkerton had determined fo decifively upon a 
point of fuch very great importance, he ought to have 
pointed out to us who thefe natural philofophers are upon 
whom he refts his opinion, that we might have known 
whether they are either the lateft or the beft. But what- 
ever they may be, it muft be obvious to every perfon of 
common fenfe, whether learned or unlearned, or whether 
a philofopher or not, that a /oca/ flood is impoffible, 
though an wniverfal onc is not. A local flood indeed in- 
volves a contradiction. Water, we know, cannot be 
piled up in heaps like earth, but will always feek the 
loweft place. It is impoflible, therefore, that one moun- 
tain, in any part of the globe, could be covered by 
a local deluge, unlefs the furface of the whole globe 
was covered in every part to an equal height, a if 
any part was Icft without its due proportion of water, 
the relt would inflantly flow down upon it, and diminifh 
the height of the whole proportionably. But, to return 
to the Piks, 

The next arduous tafk undertaken by our author, is to 
trace the progrefs of the Piks from Scandinavia into 
Scotland. Here, -heing deftitute of any direét authority, 
he ts obliged to content himfelf with what he can glean 
from indircét hints feraped from different authors. His 
firft authority is a conecture of Pacitus, that the Caledo- 
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nians were Germans, from their red hair, and large’ 


limbs, &c. Becaule Tacitus conjefured that they were 
Germans, Mr Pinkerton pofitively determines that they 
were Scandinavians ; for he tells us that fuch are the 
features of the Scandinavians to this day. Tacitus alfo 
tells us that the Germans ufed Jong fwords, and that the 
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latter had long {pears, a kind of weapon famous in Scot- 
land to the lateft times. Herodian fays alfo that the Ca- 
ledonians had fhort and narrow fhields, which Tacitus 
likewife afcribes to the Germans. 

Our author, after quoting Dio and Claudian upon the 
fubjeét, gives the following account of Bede’s opinion up- 
on it. “ The Britons, (he fays), came de Tradlu Armori- 
cana.” By the Britons, Beda always means the Welfh ; 
but the fignification of his Armorica is not clear. ‘The 
more common meaning of Armorica is Bretagne; and 
that the Welfh did not come from that trac is cer- 
tain. But the term Armorica was very lax, and feems to 
have extended in its real meaning on the fea, or fea-fhore, 
along the whole coaft of Gaul, even up to the Rhine. 
And that the Cimbri, or Gcrman Celts, paffed into South 
Britain from Belgic Gaul, as the Belge did long after, 
is moft probable. Beda fays that Germanus bilhop of 
Altifiodorum, or Auxerre in Burgundy, went to Raven- 
na, pro pace Armoricana gentis fupplicaturus, “to fup- 
plicate for the peace of Armorica.” Auxerre is quite 
remote from Bretagne, but is on the borders of Belgic 
Gaul. Beda’s Armorica feems to be French Flanders. 
After all, Beda is here fpeaking of the firft population of 
Britain, which was certainly by Gael from Celtic Gaul, 
in which Armorica, in its ufual acceptation of Bretagne, 
lies. Beda, not knowing that the Cimbri had driven thefe 
Gael into Ireland, might, from the remotenefs of that 
event, confound the two colonies, and, thinking the Cim- 
bri the firft inhabitants, and learning that the firft inhabi- 
tants came from Celtic Gaul, might, of courfe, derive the 
Cimbri from Celtic Gaul. The origin of the Britons is the 
only one given by Beda which feems to need defence; and 
the reafon is clear. The Gael had pofibly peopled this coun. 
try.tzvothaufand years before Chrilt, andthe Cimbrione thou- 

fand. No wonder then, that, in fo remote events, Beda 
might be embarrafled. But the Piks had not come in 
till about 200 years before Chrift; the Scots till 258 
years after; nor the Jutes till 449 ycars after. ‘Lhe 
Piks had expelled the Cimbri; and even their arrival 
was a recent event, compared with that of the Welth 
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Britons. Hence, though Beda might err with regard to 
the origin of thefe Britons, this would never invalidate 
his other origins. Indeed the origins of nations are the 
greateft events in hiftory, and leave the ftrongeft traces 
behind them. Beda’s origin of the Angli has never been 
queftioned. That of the Scots has, by the poor anti- 
quifts of Scotland, who are the fhalloweft that ever dif- 
graced a country, and, inftead of reapine fatts, per- 
fift in wRITING opinions. The grand points of hiftory, 
which in all other countries are FacTs, are, in Scotland, 
opinions; and, by a fpecies of ignorance which we 
term philofophy, (who are the we? It is hoped Mr Pin- 
kerton is none of the number), we doubt of all truth, 
but greedily embrace any fiction. (As, for example,’ 
Mr Pinkerton’s account of the flood already quoted). 
This philofophy, we may depend on it, is but another 
term for fuperficiality, (/gnorance he fhould have faid, to 
make this fentence confiftent with the former), for which 
the writers of Scotland are fo noted all over Europe ; 
and that philofophy, which depends not on fatts, is worfe 
than ignorance. 

Our author, going on for fome time longer to rail in a 
manner neither intelligible nor confiftent, proceeds in his 
differtation on the Scythians or Goths. In the former 
part of hisadmirable work, he had told us that Noah was 
a barbarian, and his fon, Shem, a Goth! If he called 
them all barbarians who lived before the flood, he fhould 
have taken Shem into the number, for he alfo was born 
before the flood ; but fmall flips like this are not to be 
minded in fuch a learned antiquift. He had already told 
us that a// the defcendents of Shem were Goths, (though 
by the by we never heard the appellation of Goths be- 
ftowed upon the Jews), and he now informs us that the 
Scythians, Getz, or Goths, proceeded from prefent Per- 
fia upward, over the river Araxes in Armenia, and the 
mountains of Caucafus into little or ancient Scythia on 
the Fuxine. Thence they fpread into Thrace, Greece, 
Mlyricum, Dacia, Germany, and Scandinavia. From 
Scandinavia they proceeded to Scotland, Jutland, and 
the Danifh ifles. From Germany they went to Gaul, 
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Spain, and Italy; and, at this day, form almoft the whole 
inhabitants of Europe ; the few Celts in the Britith ifles, | 
the Finns of Lapland, Finland, and Hungary, and the 
Sarmatians of Ruffia and Poland, being the fole excep- 
tions. , 

This our author confiders as fuch ftrong argumenta- 


tion, that he imagines it quite fuperfluous to adduce any 


other thing, notwithftanding which, he takes notice of 
Ernius, though from the character he gives of that au- 
thor, we can fearce imagine why he fhould quote him. 
This book, he tells us, is a wild declamation concern- 
ing the Britons. ‘It was fent to one Samuel, a friend 
of Nennius, who made many alterations in it; but it is 
impoffible to tell whether Samuel or Nennius are the 
greateft fools; the book has, however, its value; and 
though, compared with a Gothic Saga, it be like the 
dream of a madman compared with the dream of a found 
mind, it has been quoted by the moft fevere authors.” 

‘This madinan then hath dreamed that the Piks came 
to the Orkney iflands about 300 years before Chrift. 
“ Whence, (fays he), they feized all the north part of 
Britain, amounting to one third; and hold it to this 
day; that is, fays Mr Pinkerton, in 858, or juft fifteen 
years after cur Celtic dunces, the fathers of our ‘hiftory, 
tell that Kenneth, who in fact only acceded to the Pi- 
kifh throne, had conquered the Piks feven times in one 
day; and, inviting that whole nation to an entertain- 
ment, had killed them all,—and eaten them up !” 

Mr Pinkerton next tells us, that ‘ the whole paflage, 
taking the words of Nennius and Samuel together, ac- 
cords with Beda. The Piks, coming from Norway, fei- 
zed upon the Orkneys; thence went to Ireland, the u- 
fual courfe of the Norwegian invaders, but, finding no 
fettlement, returned to the Hebrides, where they fixed 
the firft feat of their dominion; and where Solinus, a- 
bout 250, defcribes their monarchy. ‘Thence they invad- - 
ed and feized all Scotland by degrees. ‘The Saxon chro- 
nicle, written in the 1ith century, fays that the Piks 
came from the fouth of Scythia, that is the fouth of 
Scandinavia, where Vika lay as above fhown. ‘The 
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whole ancient Englifh hiftorians, who mention the ori- 
gin of the Piks, fay that they came from Scythia or Scan- 
dinavia. Geoffrey of Monmouth, although a Celtic wri- 
ter, and a moft ftupid fabulift, yet, in fo grand and known 
a point, muft have followed ihe traditional opinion of his 
country. He dates the firft arrival of the Piks in the 
time of Velpafian. A fecond arrival he places in the 
time of Severus, when one Fulgenius, pafling to Scythia, 
brought afliftance from the Piks, and fettled them on the 


north of Britain. A third arrival, under Gratian and. 


Valentinian, is mentioned by an old author, of an culo- 
gium Britannia, quoted by Uther. As we have Tacitus 
and Beda, writers unknown’ to the Welfh fablers, we 


know that the periods above fixed are abfolutcly falfe.. 


1. That the Piks could not come in the time of Vefpa- 
fian, we know from Tacitus and Ptolemy. 2. That they 
did not come in that of Severus, from Dio and Hero- 
dian, who ftill found the fame Caledonii in Scotland that 
Tacitus and Ptolemy had. 3. That they came not un- 
der Gratian and Valentinian, or after 375, when thefe 
emperors began to reign, is clear from umenius, who 
mentions Conftantius, in 306, as having pervaded Cale- 
donum, aliorumque Pidtorum Sylvas; “ the woods of the 
Caledonians and other Piéts.”” Indeed no one would 
think of fetting thefe Welfh fablers againft Tacitus and 
Beda, or even again{ft Nennius and Samuel, their coun- 
trymen, but older by three centuries*, and which laft 
aflert the Piks to have been here 300 years before Chrift. 
But, not to infift on a point where no difficulty occurs, 
it is well known to be quite another matter to know a 
ractT, and to know the dafe of it. The northern Sa- 
gas, and earlieft hiftories, are infallibly right that the 
Goths came from Scythia on the ‘Tanais; but, when 
they date this in the time of Pompey, as Snorro does, 


they only excite laughter, for we know that the Goths. 


could not, as they tell us, pafs through all Germany, and 
go into Scandinavia by Jutland and Zealand, while Czefar 
was at that time warring in Germany, and yet know no- 

thing 


* Mr Pinkerton has juft told us that thefe writings are like the 
dreams of madmen, but here they are a refpeétable authority. 
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Spain, and Italy; and, at this day, form almoft the whole 
inhabitants of Europe ; the few Celts in the Britith ifles, | 
the Finns of Lapland, Finland, and Hungary, and the 
Sarmatians of Ruffia and Poland, being the fole excep- 
tions. , 

This our author confiders as fuch ftrong argumenta- 


tion, that he imagines it quite fuperfluous.to adduce any 


other thing, notwithftanding which, he takes notice of 
Ernius, though from the character he gives of that au- 
thor, we can fearce imagine why he fhould quote him. 
This book, he tells us, is a wild declamation concern- 
ing the Britons. “ Ix was fent to one Samuel, a friend 
of Nennius, who made many alterations in it; but it is 
impoffible to tell whether Samuel or Nennius are the 
greateft fools; the book has, however, its value; and 
though, compared with a Gothic Saga, it be like the 
dream of a madman compared with the dream of a found 
mind, it has been quoted by the moft fevere authors.” 

This madman then hath dreamed that the Piks came 
to the Orkney iflands about 300 years before Chrift. 
“© Whence, (fays he), they feized all the north part of 
Britain, amounting to one third; and hold it to this 
day; that is, fays Mr Pinkerton, in 858, or juft fifteen 
years after cur Celtic dunces, the fathers of our'hiftory, 
tell that Kenneth, who in fact only acceded to the Pi- 
kifh throne, had conquered the Piks feven times in one 
day; and, inviting that whole nation to an entertain- 
ment, had killed them all,—and eaten them up !” 

Mr Pinkerton next tells us, that ‘¢ the whole paffage, 
taking the words of Nennius and Samuel together, ac- 
cords with Beda. The Piks, coming from Norway, fei- 
zed upon the Orkneys; thence went to Ireland, the u- 
fual courfe of the Norwegian invaders, but, finding no 
fettlement, returned to the Hebrides, where they fixed 
the firft feat of their dominion; and where Solinus, a- 
bout 250, deferibes their monarchy. Thence they invad- 
ed and feized all Scotland by degrees. ‘The Saxon chro- 
nicle, written in the 11th century, fays that the Piks 
came from the fouth of Scythia, that is the fouth of 
Scandinavia, where Vika lay as above fhown. ‘The 
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whole encient Englifh hiftorians, who mention the ori- 
gin of the Piks, fay that they came from S¢ythia or Scan- 
dinavia. Geoffrey of Monmouth, although a Celtic wri- 
ter, and a molt ftupid fabulift, yet, in fo grand and known 
a point, muft have followed the traditional opinion of his 
country. He dates the firft arrival of the Piks in the 
time of Vefpafan. A fecond arrival he places in the 
time of Severus, when one Fulgenius, paffing to Scythia, 
brought affiftance from the Piks, and fettled them on the 


north of Britain. A third arrival, under Gratian and. 


Valentinian, is mentioned by an old author, of an eulo- 
gium Britannia, quoted by Uther. As we have Tacitus 
and Beda, writers unknown to the Welfh fablers, we 


know that the periods above fixed are abfolutely falfe. 


1. That the Piks could not come in the time of Vefpa- 
fian, we know from ‘Tacitus and Ptolemy. 2. That they 
did not come in that of Severus, from Dio and Hero- 
dian, who {till found the fame Caledonii in Scotland that 
Tacitus and Ptolemy had. 3. That they came not un- 
der Gratian and Valentinian, or after 375, when thefe 
emperors began to reign, is clear from Eumenius, who 
mentions Conftantius, in 306, as having pervaded Cale. 
donum, aliorumque Piétorum Sylvas; “ the woods of the 
Caledonians and other Piés.” Indeed no one would 
think of fetting thefe Welth fablers againft Tacitus and 
Beda, or even againft Nennius and Samuel, their coun- 
trymen, but older by three centuries*, and which laft 
aflert the Piks to have been here 300 years before Chrift. 
But, not to infift on a point where no difficulty occurs, 
it is well known to be quite another matter to know a 
FACT, and to know the date of it. The northern Sa- 
gas, and earlieft hiftories, are infallibly right that the 
Goths came from Scythia on the Tanais; but, when 
they date this in the time of Pompey, as Snorro does, 


they only excite laughter, for we know that the Goths. 


could not, as they tell us, pafs through all Germany, and 
go into Scandinavia by Jutland and Zealand, while Caefar 
was at that time warring in Germany, and yet know no- 

thing 


* Mr Pinkerton has juft told us that thefe writings are like the 
dreams of madmen, but here they are a refpeétable authority. 
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thing of fo enormous an event. But, that the Piks were 
Goths from Scandinavia, is clear from ‘Tacitus and Be- 
da; and, that Geoffrey and Giraldus knew this great 
fadt, though they erred in the date, is no great wonder. 
The E nelith and Welfh writers are eaded that the Piks 
came from Scandinavia, and fo are the Irifh. O'Flaherty, 
in his Og;gia, Part IHL. treats of the migration of the 
Picts into [reland, and thence into Britain. [ils autho- 
rity is nothing. It is that of the ancient writers, whom 
he and the other Irifh antiquarics quote, that merits re- 
gard. “Lhefe fay that the Piks came from Denmark and 
Norway to Jrcland ; where, finding no fettlement, they 
went over toNorth Britain. ‘Che whole Irifh annals that 
mention the Pikifh origin, and, in particular, the book of 
Lecan, place the arrival of the Piks in the rcign of Here- 
mon, the founder of the Milclian race; that is, us they 
dream, thirteca bundred years Uefore Chyih. This fhow:, 
however, that, in Ireland, whicli was, in the tae of ie: 
da, remarkable for fuch learning as then exilted, it was 
a well known fact that the Piks had come to Scotland at 
a moft remote and ancient pericd. 

Thus we have attended Mr Pinkerton through his ve- 
ry confufed, contradictory, and impertinent performance ; : 
which, were it not for its exceflive pedantry and ill man- 
ners, (which qualities indecd commonly accompany cach 
other), would fearce deferve an anfwer. As we do not, 
however, difpute his reading, whatever opinion we may 
form of his sudgment, we pretume that what has been 
faid will be fuflicicnt to convince the reader, that no fo- 
lid objection has ever been brought againtt the antiquity 
of the Scotufh nation. Had any direet authority occur- 
red, our author would not have failed to Jay hold of it; 
but, as this hes not been done, as the whole refls upen a 
heap of quibbles, con ettures, contradiétions, and ablur- 
dities, we muft conclude that it was originally invented 
by the }:nglifh writers to pleafe their tyrannical queen ; 
that it has been kept up by others out of national pride, 
and now fupported by fume reneyado Scots, like Pinker- 
ton, to recominend themfelves to the Fnelifn, 

Belore we conclude this differtation, however, it will 
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be proper to fum up the whole of our author’s fcheme 
concerning the migration of the Piks into Scotland. Hav- 
ing determined that the Scythians were the fame with 
the Goths, he tells us that they peopled Scandinavia about 
soo years before Chrift. ‘The Belge and Celtic nations 
he fuppofes to have been fettled in Gaul goo years be- 
fure Chrift, and to have cone into Britain 100 years af- 
ter, and to have been eftablifhed in the fouth and fouth- 
calt parts of the illand, about 200 years before the Chrif- 
tian wxra. As, according to his {cheme, the Scandina- 
vians fent colonies both into Denmark and Scotland, it 
was natural to fuppofe that the Danifh colony, on ac- 
count of the vicinity of the countries, would have been 
by far the oldeft. Mr Pinkerton, however, is of a quite 
different opinion ; becaufe the Picts did not expel the 
Cimbri till about to2 years before Chrift; but we have 
already feen that there is not the leaft reafon to fuppofe 
that ever the Cimbri were expelled by any nation, -but 
rather that they left their country in queft of plunder} 
and, as for a colony from a poor and thinly inhabited re- 
gion expelling fuch multitudes, it is fuch an abfurdity as 
could fearce be fuppofed to enter the brain of any other 
than a madman. But to go on with our hiftory. 

As the diftance between the coalts of Norway and 
Scotland is only about 250 miles, our author thinks it 
very probable that fuch a voyage might have been un- 
dertaken even in the molt barbarous ages. Ancient hif- 
torians inform us that the Sones, called by our author 
the Piks of Vitflett, had vets of fhips. ‘Lacitus informs 
us that thefe fhips had no fails, nor were their oars ranged 
in order upon their fides. As to the voyages they made, 
we are only informed of their particulars by. Mr Pinker- 
ton, who tells us that they ravaged all the coftfts of Eng- 
land, Ireland, France, &c. ‘To make the voyages more 
thort and ealy, however, Mr Pinkerton fuppofes that 
“ there were anciently fundry ifles between Norway and 
Scotland, which are now fwallowed up. ‘The Saxonum 
Infula of Ptolemy are loft ; and Helg/land, an ifland in 
the fame parts, was, a few centuries ago, reduced to one 
quarter of its ancient fize. If they coalted along the 
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fhore of Norway northwards, and then paffed over to the 


-ifles of Shetland, the pafflage was only 150 miles.” 


When the Piks arrived in Scotland, our author ima- 
gines that they found there a Cimbrian colony, fituated 
tothe north of Lochs Fyn and Tay. The only reafon 
he brings in fupport of this is, that in that part of the 
country there are certain Cumraig names of rivers, moun- 
tains, &c. an evidence than which there can be nothing 
more vague and ridiculous. In appealing to the autho- 
rities of ancient writers, his hypothefis appears evidently 
founded upon the greateft contradidtions imaginable. 
Tacitus tells us, in general, that the Caledonians, whom 
Mr Pinkerton will have to be the Piks. were of German 
origin; Eumenius, that they were the accuftomed ene- 
mies of the Britons before the time of Julius Cefar ; Be- 
da, that they were fettled in Britain @ thoufand years be- 
fore Chrift ; Nennius and Samuel, that they came to the 
Orkneys only three hundred years before Chrift ; and the 
bith annals, that they came to Scotland thirteen hundred 
years before him. From thele very difcordant authori- 
ties, but efpecialiy from that of -Nennius and Samuel, 
whom on other occafons he calls fools and madmen, 
Mr Pinkcrion draws this extraordinary concluffon, that 
“ the fetilement of the Piks, in the Hebrid ifles, may be 
dated with as great certainty as any event in the earlieft 
Greek and Roman hiflory, at three hundred years before 
Chrift; and their poffeflion of all Scotland, north of 
Lochs Fyn and ‘Tay, at a century after, or 200 years be- 
fore Chrift.” ‘To us, however, the moft rational conclu- 
fion, from fuch evidence, appears to be, that thé time of 
the arrival of the Piéts from Scandinavia is utterly un- 
known ; nor is their any certain evidence that they ever 
did come from that country. 

Having thus at length done with the Pids, we mult 
now confder the origin of the Scots, a people whom Mr 
Pinkerton treats, on all occafions, with uncxampled ma- 
lignity, atid who, if we might judge from his writings, 
had committcd a crime in having exifted on the earth 

Britain and Jreland, as has already been remarked, 
were, according tc Mr Pinkerton, firfl inhabited by the 

Celts. 
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Celts. According to him, they came into thefe countries 
from the northweft coaft of Gaul; but a Welhh tradition 
fays, that they were driven into Ireland from Britain, by 
the Cumri, or Cimbri. The names of Scotia, and Scoti, 
were appropriated to Ireland and its inhabitants, from 
the fourth to the eleventh century ; but, about the year 
1020, it was applied to North Britain. Beda informs us, 
that the Scots came into Britain under a leader, named 
Reuda, called by the |rifh, Riada. From this leader they 
had the name of Dalreudini, or Dalriads, the monofyllable 
Dal, in their language, fignifying a part. Many of the 
Irith accounts do not mention this colony, and fome of 
thofe which do are contradiéory, but the following 
are, by Pinkerton the Great, looked upon to be authen- 
tic. 

1. From Kennedy we learn, ‘ that Coynar-Mac-Mogo- 
loma, king of ireland, had three fons, Carbre Mufc, Car- 
bre Bafkin, and Carbre Riada, called otherwife Angus, 
Obfill, and Escha. Carbre Riada, or Eocha, founded the 
kingdom of the Scots in Britain; though he himfelf was 
no king, but only a captain, or leader of a band, who, 
having found means to ingratiate himfelf with the P.as, 
by aflifting them in their wars with the Britons, was al- 
lowed to fettle among them.” 

2. Mr O’Connar informs us, that Carbre Riada, with 
his Scots, cftablithed themlelves in Britain in the time of 
Cor:nac ©’Cuin ; that Riada was coufin-german to Cor- 
mac, and fon of Conary Il. who died in 220. The 
Colony in Scotland, as well as another in Ireland, was 
ruled by Riada and his fucceffors, from whom both 
countries had the name of Dalriada; but at length the 
Scots colony was driven out by the Picts, and could not 
be re-eflablithed till the beginning of the fixth century. 

3. On different occafions Mr O’Conar repeats this in- 
formation; and tcils us, that the greater part of Antium, 
and a neighbouring part of North Britain, were given to 
Carbre Riada; and that, in the cighth generation from 
Riada, the colony, which had fufered much, was re-efta- 
bitthed, &c. In fome of his letters he alfo informs us, 
that, about the year 256, Cormac O’Cuin had his au- 
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thority renounced by the U/tonians, (the inhabitants of 
Ulfter), the conftant enemies of his family. After de- 
feating thefe rebels in feveral engagements, their remains 
fled for fhelter into the ifles and continent of Britain. 
Supplied with an excellent militia, difciplined.under the 
famous I'in Mac Cumhall, (by Pinkerton fuppofed to have 
been the Fingal of Offian), his commander in chief, and 
fon-in-law, Cormac purfued his rebellious fubjects into 
the places of their retreat. ‘The terror of his power 
brought mattcrs to a fpeedy ifflue. By confent or force, 
he obtained from the Piks a fettlement in Kintyre and 
Argyle, for Carbre Riada, above mentioned. ‘Through 
that colonization, he left no foreign aid open for his Ul- 
tonian enemies, whofe power in Ulfter he alfo controuled 
by {tripping them of the territory now called the county 
of Antrim, with fome contiguous diftrids, well marked 
by Uther. That territory, as well as the other in North 
Britain, had the name of Dalriada from Carbre Riada, 
their firft vaffal fovereign under the Irifh monarch, who 
vefted him with authority.” 

Such is the fum total of the evidence we have for the 
Scots coming fo late into Britain as the Englifh alledge ; 
and it is moft evident that it cannot in any manner of 
way beaccounted conclufive. Kennedy gives no authori- 
ty whatever for his affertions ; and Mr Pinkerton owns 
that O’Connar not only gives no authority for what he 
fays, but alfo contradicts himfelf. ‘The worft of all, how- 
ever, js, that Mr Pinkerton himfelf, after having treated 
the Scots in the moft fcandalous manner for being Celts ; 
after having beftowed upon them the names of Celtic 
Cattle, bealts, favages, and what not, at laft determines 
that they were neither Celts, cattle, beafts, nor favages, 
but good honeft Scythians, and fons of Shem, who was a 
Goth! “ The Dalreudini,” fays he, “ or tribe of Riada, 
was certainly led by him from Munfter, his own pro- 
vince ; and muft have been Scythe or Scotti, who had 
fubdued the fouth, eaft, and weft of Ireland, but had not 
extended into the north, till Riada planted his colony. 
From the genuine writings of St Patrick, it is clear, that 
all the people of Irctand were not termed Scotti ; but that 
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the Scots were the fuperior and conquering people, while 
the common fubject race were termed merely Hiberni or 
Irifo.’ In what manner Mr Pinkerton can'reconcile this 
with the reft of his writings, we leave to himfelf to de- 
termine. 

One thing only now remains to be confidered, and 
that is, how the name of Scotland came to be impofed 
upon the country, inftead of Pit/and ; for, it is cuftoma- 

ry for the conqucrors to give names to countries, not the 
conquered, \n this inveftigation, our author outdoes 
every thing we could have imagined. Waving proved 
that the Scots were inhabitants of Ireland ; that the king 
of Scotland, with whom Charlemagne correfponded, was 
in reality the king of Ircland ; having railed, confounded, 
and contradicted himfclf; having told us over and over 
that Scotland never was called Scotland till the eleventh 
century ; he finds himfelf, at laft, miferably pinched by 
this queltion, ‘* How came this new name of Scots to 
he given to a central part of the Piks around the king’s 
refidence ?”? From this dificulty, he gets off by a con- 
fecture, that it was given by the Irith clergy, whom he 
again conjeclures to have been the only learned men in 
Pikland. Not fatisfied with this, however, he comes at 
laft to the following curious conclufion : ‘ Perhaps the 
perverfion, both of Irifh and of Scottifh ancient hiftory, 


iprings folely from one foolifh book, the Origines of 


Ifidorus ; fuch are human affairs! I fufpeé that Ifidorus 
i3 the fole father of the new name of Scoti given to the 
Piks, and that the following fentence ruined the hiftory 
of Pikland ; Scott propria lingua nomen habent a Pidto cor. 
porc, co quod aculcis ferreis, cum atramento variarum t figura- 
rum fligmate annotantur. © Vhe Scots are fo called in their 
own language from painting their bodies, becaufe they 
are marked in various figures with iron needles, and 
ink,” 

On this conclufion we fhall only remark, that it cer- 
tainly proves one thing, viz. that people will fometimes 
believe the grearcft abiurdities in nature, rather than ad- 
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taken. Wad Mr Pinkerton admitted this, and candidly 
confefled 
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confeffed that he had undertaken a caufe which could not 
be defended, it would have done him more honour than. 
all the learning he can boaft of. We have done, how- 
ever, with the controverfy ; and as Mr Pinkerton hath 
not been able to produce any kind of evidence for his af- 
fertions, but hath found himfelf reduced to the neceflity 
of founding them upon conjectures, and wild inconfiften- 
cies, we hope our readers will excufe us for rejecting them 
entirely, and adhering to thofe hiftories to which we have 
been accuftomed. 


